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could find some one whose reputation could in any way be compared with his. The shot which brought Moore to his end at Corunna left the true monument of his career a broken pillar; so that, except from what we know that the man had been, we can only judge of what he would have become had he had the experience of long and independent command in many campaigns. All comparison between the two careers is utterly ridiculous. Wellington became the final conqueror of the world's conqueror, the most powerful statesman as well as the first soldier in Europe from the time when the great Corsican was confined upon his solitary rock. Moore ended his life under circumstances which tended utterly to obscure from the greater number of his contemporaries, and from all those historians who form their judgment from the passing impressions of those contemporaries, the grandeur of his actual achievement.
Moreover, as Spain became the scene of a progress of English arms, so continuous that on - the Continent itself they, in their five years of unbroken triumph, seemed to stand alone serenely superior to the disasters that were overwhelming all others, it was the war in Spain that came to be exclusively remembered. All the previous period compared with that coruscation of glory looked poor and paltry, so that what Moore had done in Spain fixed his reputation, with succeeding generations, and it seemed at best an ineffectual glimmer before the great sun arose.
I am not now concerned, as I shall shortly be, with Moore's actual work in Spain. In order to understand the history of the year 1808 it is necessary to put ourselves back in thought to the time when no part of the Peninsular War had been fought, and when Moore and Wellesley stood before their countrymen with theStockholm, but every arrangement being made for my departure, and the wind fair, I took my leave of Sir James Saumarez this morning and sailed with the troops on our return to England.
